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Seward said he had no doubt that the Republicans of the
Auburn district would oppose it very generally, and that
if he was at home in November he expected to vote for men
who would oppose it.

I took higher ground. I cared not what parties favored
or what parties opposed it, my convictions and opinions
were in my own keeping, and I would vote for no man of
any party who favored that Amendment.

Dennison said that with the explanations of Mr. Seward
he took no exceptions, but he expected to act with the
Union Party of Ohio.

Harlan said he thought the views of each would be
reconciled. I doubted if we were a unit. Party seemed to
have a stronger hold than country.

When the others had left, the President told McCulloch
and myself that he had struck from the message the con-
currence of his Cabinet. This I regretted, but he said
Dennison's assent, even with his explanation, was not full
and gave him an opportunity to evade, if convenient here-
after; he, therefore, chose to stand uncommitted, or
trammeled by others. Before sending off the message,
which he had done while we were there, he had erased the
words referred to.

Dennison has evidently been tampered with and has
made up his mind to go with his party, though aware that
the party organization is being committed against measures
of the Administration. He certainly does not yet anti-
cipate leaving the Cabinet on that account, but will soon
come to it. How the President is to get along with such a
Cabinet I do not see. McCulloch spoke of it and said there
were four in opposition. "Yes," said the President, "from
what we now see of Dennison, and if we count Stanton
after his patched-up speech; but it is uncertain where he
wishes to place -himself." There is no uncertainty on the
part of any but the President. Speed and Harlan should,
from a sense of propriety and decent self-respect, resign.
This the President has repeated to me many times. Why